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THE DIPLOMACY OF THE UNITED STATES IN 
REGARD TO CENTRAL AMERICAN CANALS. 

BY JAMES GUSTAVUS WHITELEY. 



" There is but one insuperable difficulty known to engineer- 
ing, and that is a lack of money." Yet the obstacle is so great 
that the inter-oceanic canal has never been built through Central 
America ; and so, for four hundred years, this narrow neck of 
land has remained a barrier in the sailing route suggested by 
Columbus. He had hoped to find a direct passage to the East 
Indies; but, a continent having been accidentally discovered, his 
original object became a matter of less importance. It was by 
no means forgotten, however. For years efforts were made to 
find a way into the Pacific. Captain John Smith sailed up the 
Chicahominy in search of it. Columbus himself looked for it in 
Central America, where also Cortes, at a later period, made a 
very thorough investigation. There was no strait, although an 
old Indian tradition related that the Atlantic and Pacific had 
once mingled their waters in a natural channel through the 
Isthmus of Panama. It did not seem an impossible task to 
restore this waterway, but man (particularly the genus engineer) 
proposes, and often his proposals come to naught. 

About 1551 Gomara proposed the piercing of the isthmus. 
"It is true," he said to Philip II., "that mountains obstruct 
these passages, but if there are mountains there are also hands." 
A canal made under the auspices of His Most Catholic 
Majesty would have been only a private channel for Spanish com- 
merce. In those days, before the acceptance of the doctrine of 
Mare Liberum, when nearly every part of the sea was under the 
jurisdiction of some country, there was no thought of construct- 
ing a canal for the benefit of mankind in general, or for the bene- 
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fit of anybody but tbe builders. Philip did not take much inter- 
est in the matter and seemed to fear that the canal, if con- 
structed, might possibly be used by the ships of other nations to 
the detriment of his own commerce. 

This exclusive policy, as well as the doctrine of Mare 
Glausum, has been laid aside by statesmen in modern times. A 
study of the diplomacy of the United States will show that the 
Department of State has usually looked upon the matter in a very 
enlightened and liberal way ; although, after the Civil War, a 
desire for exclusive control began to manifest itself. The exclu- 
sive policy reached its culmination under that Secretary of State, 
who was also, to a certain extent, the advocate of the obsolete 
doctrine of Mare Glausum. 

In 1814, after Humboldt's explorations had given new impetus 
to the matter of canal construction, the Spanish Cortes com- 
manded the Viceroy of New Spain to pierce the Isthmus of Te- 
huan tepee, but internal wars prevented the execution of the de- 
sign. In 1825 the new republic of Central America invited the 
participation of the United States in a plan for cutting a canal. 
Mr. Clay, then Secretary of State, declared that the policy of the 
United States would not be one of exclusive control. 

"If the work should ever be executed," he said, "the benefits of it 
ought not to be exclusively appropriated to any one nation, but should be 
extended to all parts of the globe upon payment of just compensation or 
reasonable tolls."* 

The concession was granted to Mr. Palmer, of New York, but 
the canal was never built. 

In 1829 General Verveer went to Nicaragua to obtain the con- 
cession for his royal master, the King of the Netherlands. It 
was granted. The canal was to be open on equal terms to all 
nations at peace with Central America ; armed ships of belliger- 
ents were to be excluded, and the maritime powers were to be 
invited to recognize the neutrality of the canal, f But just at 
this time disturbances arose which fully occupied William's royal 
mind, and again the plan was dropped. 

The subject of an interoceanic canal having been brought 
before the United States Senate in 1835, that body passed a res- 
olution requesting the President " to consider the expediency of 
opening negotiations with the governments of other nations, and 

* See Mr. Clay's letter to Commissioners of United States to Panama Consress. 
t See Ex. Doc, 2d Sess., 47th Congress, Vol. 23, p. 20. 
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particularly with the governments of Central America and New 
Granada," for the purpose of securing the "free and equal right 
of navigation of such canal to all nations."* 

This international character of the canal was also recognized 
by Monsieur Guizotf about the time when Don Francisco Castel- 
lon visited Louis Philippe in the hope of obtaining that thrifty 
monarch's assistance in constructing a waterway. But the King 
and his money were not easily parted, and the government of 
Nicaragua had to lay the canal plans at the feet of the Prince 
Prisoner at Ham. The canal was to be called "Le Canal Napolkme 
de Nicaragua," but the Prince, having escaped from his prison, 
aimed at a position more exalted than the presidency of a canal 
company, and the scheme obtained from him nothing more than 
fair words such as the first Napoleon had given to the canal at 
Suez. 

The acquisition of California and the discovery of gold in 
that region made it extremely important to the United States 
that there should be a short sailing route between the Pacific 
ports and those on the Atlantic. With this idea in mind, and 
anticipating the construction of a canal, J Mr. Hise, the charge 
d'affaires of the United States iD Central America, negotiated a 
treaty§ with Nicaragua granting to the United States special 
privileges of transit in return for a guarantee of protection. 
This treaty had been negotiated without instructions ; it was not 
in accordance with the views of the administration ; and it was 
never ratified. Mr. Clayton, Secretary of State, hastened to 
inform Lord Palmerston that the United States " had no views 
of exclusive advantage to themselves in this matter," || and that 
it was their wish to see " the canal dedicated to the common use 
of all nations on ... a footing of perfect equality for all."^j 

Even had the United States wished to construct a canal solely 
for their own benefit, it would hardly have been possible for them 
to do so in the state of affairs then existing. When the United 
States added California to their territory, Great Britain possessed 
herself of Greytown, which would probably be one of the termini 
of any canal through Nicaragua. 

* See Ex. Doe., 2d Sess., 47th Congress, Vol. 23, p. 21. 
t Speech in the Chamber of Deputies, June 10, 1813. 

{ A contract between Nicaragua and the American Atlantic and Pacific Ship 
Canal Co. was signed at Leon, August 27, 1849. 
§ BHse-Selra Convention, June 21, 1849. 
II Mr. Crampton to Lord Palmerston, September 15, 1849. 
1 See letter of Mr. Rives to Mr. Clayton, September 25, 1849. 
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While, therefore, Nicaragua was willing to grant the United 
States special privileges in regard to one end of the route, the 
other end was controlled by Great Britain, who was thus placed 
in a position as commanding as that of the United States. This 
in itself would have been a sufficient reason for inviting her to 
join in the canal scheme, had not an equally good reason already 
existed in the fact that it was the declared policy of the United 
States to establish the canal for the use of all nations, and not 
under the exclusive control of any power. 

On the 19th of April, 1850, Mr. Clayton and Sir Henry Bulwer 
signed a treaty, usually known as the " Clayton- Bulwer Treaty," 
by which both Great Britain and the United States guaranteed 
the neutrality of the proposed canal, and agreed that neither of 
them would " occupy or fortify or colonize or assume or exercise 
any dominion over Nicaragua, Costa Rica, the Mosquito Coast, or 
any part of Central America."* The canal was to be open on 
equal terms to both nations. Furthermore, the high contracting 
parties promised to invite other friendly powers to join in pro- 
tecting the canal and in receiving the advantages of the same. 
The first part of the treaty refers especially to the canal then 
contemplated, but the eighth article is more general in character. 
It gives unequivocal expression to the views of the United States, 
that the benefits of a canal " should not be appropriated to any 
one nation," and that, in order to secure this result, there should 
be a joint guarantee of neutrality. This article is in the follow- 
ing terms : 

" The Governments of the United States and Great Britain having not 
only desired, in entering into this convention, to accomplish a particular ob. 
ject, but also to establish a general principle, they hereby agree to extend 
their protection, by treaty stipulations, to any other practicable communi- 
cations, whether by canal or railway, across the isthmus which connects 
North and South America, and especially to the inter-oceanic communica- 
tions, should the same prove to be practicable, whether by canal or railway, 
which are now proposed to be established by the way of Tehuantepec*or 
Panama. In granting, however, their joint protection to any such canals or 
railways as are by this article specified, it is always understood by the 
United States and Great Britain that the parties constructing or owning the 
same shall impose no other charges or conditions of traffic thereupon than 
the aforesaid governments shall approve of as just and equitable ; and that 
the sametcanals or railways, being open to the citizens and subjects of the 
United Statesiand Great Britain on equal terms, shall be open on like terms 
to the citizens and subjects of every other state which is willing to grant 

•Article I., Clayton-Bulwer Treaty. 
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thereto such protection as the United States and Great Britain engage to 
afford." 

Before the exchange of ratifications, Sir Henry Bulwer be- 
thought him that there might be some ambiguity in the treaty. 
Prosper M6rimee said of Sir Henry, "He is very mad, very free 
and easy, and very witty when he is not dying, a thing which 
happens to him about four days in the week." On this occasion 
he did not wish to be too free and easy, so he wrote to Mr. Clay- 
ton, saying : " Her Majesty does not understand the engage- 
ments of that convention to apply to Her Majesty's settlements 
at Honduras, or to its dependencies."* The Secretary of State 
replied that this was in accordance with his own understanding 
of the treaty, f 

At this time Great Britain had a " settlement " at Honduras, 
a protectorate over the Indians of the Mosquito Coast, and she 
had a "settlement" on Euatan, one of the Bay Islands. 

A dispute soon arose as to the interpretation of the treaty. 
The United States claimed that it was retrospective and that, 
therefore, Great Britain should give up the Bay Islands and with- 
draw her protection from the Mosquito Indians. Great Britain, 
on the other hand, considered that the treaty forbade future ac- 
quisitions only. She, moreover, held that the Bay Islands were 
not part of Central America, and that the protectorate (as Mr. 
Clayton himself said) " was not disavowed by the treaty, but 
disarmed by it."| For years the matter was the subject of con- 
tention between the two governments. At one time, to use the 
words with which Mr. Alderman Cotton graphically described a 
similar case to' a bewildered House of Commons, "the danger 
was so imminent that it only required a spark to let loose the 
dogs of war." Lord Clarendon and Mr. Dallas negotiated a new 
treaty for the settlement of the difficulties, but it was not ratified. 
Great Britain suggested arbitration, which the United States de- 
clined on the ground that the dispute was one about the meaning 
of the English language, and could, therefore, be settled best by 
the two nations which speak that language. § 

The abrogation of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty was considered. 
Great Britain intimated that she would assent to such a course, 

* Declaration made by Sir Henry Bulwer at the Department of State, June 29, 
1850. 

t Memorandum filed by Mr. Clayton at Department of State, July 5, 1850. 
j See Sir H. Bulwer s statement in Edimburuh. Review, July, 1856. 
S Lord Napier to Lord Clarendon, October, 1857. 
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but would, in that case, insist that the matter should revert to 
the status quo ante:* she should he allowed to retain her posses- 
sions in, or near, Central America, and each nation should be at 
liberty to acquire new territory. Lord Malmesbury playfully 
said that England would not object to the United States coloniz- 
ing in Central America, and that he had no doubt such a course 
would have a civilizing influence upon the inhabitants of those 
countries, f This proposition was not agreeable to the United 
States, who were unwilling to abandon their bird in the hand, the 
Clayton- Bui wer Treaty, without first binding England so as to 
prevent her acquiring even more extended possessions in, or near, 
Central America. J 

At last, Sir William Gore Ouseley, Her Majesty's plenipo- 
tentiary, went to Central America, and, after some difficulty in 
finding the capitals of those governments, entered upon negotia- 
tions which, with the assistance of Mr. Wyke, resulted in the 
modification of the British possessions in accordance with 
the American interpretation of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. 
Great Britain gave up the Bay Islands, formally renounced her 
protectorate over the Mosquito Indians, and arranged with 
Guatemala for the settlement of the boundaries of British 
Hondnras.§ The United States accepted these concessions, 
and President Buchanan informed Congress that "the dis- 
cordant constructions of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty between 
the two governments have resulted in a final settlement entirely 
satisfactory to this government."! 

Thus after ten years the disputes were adjusted and both 
parties to the treaty were satisfied. The controversy had been 
one concerning British dominion in, 01 near, Central America, 
and there had been no denial of the binding force of the eighth 
article, whereby the two powers, desiring " to establish a general 
principle," had agreed to extend their joint protection to any 
other canal that might be built, and had also provided that the 
canal should be " open on like terms to the citizens and subjects 
of every other state which is willing to grant thereto such protec- 
tion as the United States and Great Britain engage to afford." 

* Lord Malmesbury to Lord Napier, April 8, 1858. 

t Ibid. 

t Mr. Cass to Lord Napier, November 8, 1858. 

I Treaty between Great Britain and Honduras. November 28, 1859; treaty be- 
tween Great Britain and Nicaragua, January 28,1860; treaty between Great Brit- 
ain and Guatemala, April 30, 1859. 

II President Buchanan's Message to Congress, December 3, 1860, 

TPL. clxv, — NO. 490. 24= 
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On many occasions since the negotiation of the Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty, as well as before that time, the government of 
the United States has given expression to the opinion that the 
inter-oceanic transit routes should be neutral, and that foreign 
powers should join in guaranteeing such neutrality. This senti- 
ment has not only been expressed in diplomatic correspondence, 
but has also been embodied in public treaties. The Clay-Colin- 
dres Treaty* (1864), and the Dickinson-Ayon Treatyf (1867), 
both contain stipulations for inviting other nations to extend 
their protection to the canal. Similar provisions were made in 
the three unratified treaties, known as the Oass-Yrisarri TreatyJ 
(1857) ; the United States and Colombia Treaty! (1869), and the 
Fish- Cardenas Convention! (1877). 

It will now be necessary to examine the conduct of the United 
States in regard to the Panama route. 

In 1846 a movement was made towards the improvement of 
Isthmian transit by means of a railway from Panama to Colon. 
The work was completed in 1855, and, by treaty, signed in 1846, 
the United States guaranteed " positively and efficaciously to 
New Granada . . . the perfect neutrality of the before- 
mentioned Isthmus, with the view that the free transit from the 
one to the other sea may not be interrupted or embarrassed in any 
future time while this treaty exists."*! In return for the protec- 
tion thus conceded, the United States received the right of tran- 
sit, but no exclusive privileges which might not be granted to 
other powers. In 1849 Great Britain was invited to join in that 
guarantee.** 

In 1856, after very serious riots at Panama, Mr. Marcy pro- 
posed a new treaty with New Granada in order that the United 
States might acquire greater facilities for protecting the railway. 
The district containing the road was to be made a sort of satrapy 
under the rule of United States Consuls. ft At the same time the 
Secretary of State disclaimed any desire for exclusive advantage, 
and also announced the intention of the United States to invite 

•Treaty of July!, 1864, between the United States and Honduras, Article XTV. 

t Treaty of June 21, 1867, between the United States and Nicaragua, Article XV. 

t Treaty of November 16. 1857, between the United States and Nicaragua, Arti- 
cle XV 

§ Between United States and Colombia, Article XVIII. 

II Between United States and Nicaragua, Articles I. and XV, 

IT Article XXXV. 

** Mr. Lawrence to Lord Palmerston, November 8, 1819. 

tt Projet enclosed in letter of instructions from Mr- Marcy to Messrs. Morse and 
Bowlin, December 3, 1856. 
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other nations to become parties " to a guarantee for the neutral- 
ity of that part of the Isthmus."* 

In 1862, when the plenipotentiary of the New Granadian Con- 
federation invoked the aid of the United States against a revolu- 
tionary movement, which, it was claimed, endangered the freedom 
of transit, the United States consulted both Great Britain and 
France as to the proper course to pursue. " This government," 
wrote Mr. Seward, "has no interest in the matter different from 
that of other maritime powers."f 

He also instructed Mr. Adams and Mr. Dayton to inquire 
" whether these governments \i. e., Great Britain and France] 
will unite with the United States in guaranteeing the safety of 
the transit and the authority of the New Granadian Confedera- 
tion, or either of these objects." J 

While, for forty years, the government of the United States 
adhered to its declared policy of seeking no exclusive advantage, 
it was not blind to the benefits (such as they were) that might 
be derived from a contrary course. Several months before the 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty was signed, Mr. Clayton said to the 
British Minister that there was no doubt the government of the 
United States might obtain "great applause in certain quarters 
and a certaint sort of popularity by an attempt to effect this 
work upon a principle of exclusive advantage ; " but he added 
that such applause would " be dearly bought by the jealousies 
and misunderstandings between nations which would be the in- 
evitable result. "§ 

After the civil war, when the United States began to realize 
their military strength, there was a change of feeling among the 
officers of state. 

Even Mr. Seward, who in 1862 had declared that the United 
States had " no interest in the matter different from that of 
other maritime powers," tried in 1868 to negotiate a treaty with 
Colombia by which the flag of any nation at war with the 
United States should be excluded from the canal. || Colombia 
rejected this article ; the matter was afterwards arranged on 
a basis of equality for all nations, and a clause was added in 
favor of " procuring the friendship and guarantee of other na- 

* Mr. Marcy to Messrs. Morse and Bowlin, December 3, 1856. 

t Mr. Seward to Mr. Adams. July 11, 1862. 

t Ibid., also Mr. Seward to Mr. Dayton on same date. 

5 Mr. Crampton to Lord Palmerston, October 1, 1849. 

B Mr. Seward tp Mr. Sullivan, September 27, 1868. 
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tions."* In this form it was presented to Congress, but the 
treaty was never ratified. 

As early as 1866 General Grant had expressed his desire that 
no European power should have control of the canal, f Daring 
his administration Mr. Stephen A. Hnrlbut attempted to negoti- 
ate a new treaty with Colombia, in which there was provision for 
closing the canal against enemies of the United States. The 
clause was different from that already rejected by Colombia in 
1868, but it was " the old dog in a new doublet." The Colom- 
bian Congress again rejected it. Mr. Hurlbut, whom Mr. Low- 
ten would have described as "a capital man of business," sug- 
gested that a little bribery might overcome the objection. J 
He seems also to have indulged in double entendre to an unwar- 
rantable extent. He obtained permission, by the convention, to 
have the docks and yards guarded by police ; " but I appre- 
hend," he wrote to the Secretary of State, with a mental wink, 
"marines will make a capital ' police.' " § The twenty-fifth 
article, by which the high contracting parties agreed to invite 
foreign nations to give " a guarantee in favor of the stipulations 
of immunity and neutrality means nothing," said Mr. Hurlbut ; 
it was inserted for " home consumption, to be used in Congress 
against those who are European in tendency and hostile to the 
United States." | 

In spite of Mr. Hurlbut's finesse, he lost • the game. There 
was a diplomatist more subtle than he. Mr. Bunch, Her 
Majesty's chargb d'affaires, placed the British flag at half-mast 
on Good Friday, and, carrying a candle, walked in procession in 
the Cathedral. The Colombian Congress rejected the treaty and 
refused to grant the exclusive privileges — a result which, Mr. 
Hurlbut said, was due no doubt to " the strange means " Mr. 
Bunch had taken " to deepen the hold he has on this people. "1 

The desire for exclusive control has manifested itself at sun- 
dry times and in divers manners, as, for example, in the message 
of President Hayes, March 8, 1880, bat that policy reached its 
most aggressive form under Mr. Blaine. In the early part of 
1881 it was said that the European powers, at the invitation of 

* Article XVHL of Convention, signed January U, 1869. 

t Letter of General Grant to Rear Admiral Davis, U. S. N., July 7, 1866. See Ex. 
Doc., 2d Seas., 47 Congress, Vol. 23, p. 30. 
t Mr. Hurlbut to Mr. Fish, June 6, 1870. 
9 Mr. Hurlbut to Mr. Fish, January 6, 1870. 
II Mr. Hurlbut to Mr. Fish, February 1, 1870. 
«f Mr. Hurlbufcto Mr. Fish, April 17, 1870. 
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Colombia, " might possibly be considering the subject of jointly 
guaranteeing the neutrality" of the projected canal at Panama.* 
On June 24, 1881, Mr. Blaine sent despatches to all the envoys 
of the United States in Europe, informing them of his objection 
to such an arrangement, and desiring them to bring the matter 
to the attention of the several governments to which they were 
accredited. The Secretary of State said he thought it most de- 
sirable that there should be some guarantee of neutrality ; the 
United States had already given such a guarantee by the 
treaty of 1846, and it was, therefore, unnecessary that any 
other power should supplement that guarantee, f Mr. Blaine 
denied that he sought any commercial advantage, but in- 
sisted that, in time of war, the canal should not be used 
by the armed vessels of his country's adversaries. He then 
glowingly described the Western States and told how many 
tons of wheat were raised per inhabitant therein. All this was 
intended to show that the waterway leading to this Eldorado 
should be under control of the United States, and that, in fact, 
the canal, albeit some hundreds of miles distant in Colombia, 
formed " substantially part of our coast line. "J Mr. Blaine con- 
cluded his circular despatch by cautiously suggesting to the envoys 
that they should "not represent this position as the development 
of a new policy ."§ 

In reply, Lord Granville called Mr. Blaine's attention to the 
eighth article of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, by which the two 
governments had agreed to extend their joint protection to any 
canal that might be built across the Isthmus ; " and," said he, 
"Her Majesty's Government rely with confidence upon the 
observance of all the engagements of that treaty. "|| 

In subsequent despatches, Mr. Blaine, and after him Mr. 
Frelinghuysen, contended that the Clayton-Bulwer treaty was 
practically a thing of the past, and should no longer be consid- 
ered as forbidding the United States to acquire control of the 
canal.l Mr. Blaine suggested, however, that it would be well to 
retain those portions of it which bound England to refrain from 
obtaining possessions in Central America.** 

*Mr. Blaine to Mr. Lowell, June 24, 1881. 
t Mr. Blaine to Mr. Lowell, June 24, 1881. 
t Ibid. 

II Lord Granville to Mr. Hoppln, November 10, 1881. 
f Mr. Blaine to Mr. Lowell, November 19, 1881. 
*»IUd. 
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The reasons suggested for considering the treaty void and for 
giving the control of the canal to the United States were chiefly 
the following : 

(1.) The treaty had never been satisfactory to the United 
States.* 

(2.) The treaty had been made npon the implied condition 
that English capital should be invested. That condition had not 
been fulfilled, f 

(3.) The treaty had been made with a view to the construction 
of a certain canal. That canal had not been built. J 

(4.) The eighth article of the treaty had not, up to that 
time, been acted upon, and should be " regarded as obsolete." § 

(5.) Great Britain had violated the treaty by making Honduras 
a "colony." || 

(6.) The United States, because of their isolated position, 
would probably not become involved in war so readily as the 
nations of Europe; therefore the United States would be the best • 
guardians of the canal. % 

(7.) The treaty was contrary to the ''Monroe doctrine." ** 

(8.) The treaty had been " made more than thirty years ago, 
under exceptional and extraordinary conditions, which have long 
since ceased to exist."ff " The conditions of 1882 are not those of 
1852." XI Tempora mutantur et nos mutamur in Mis. The situa- 
tion of the canal and the growth of the United States on the 
Pacific made it necessary that that government should have 
political control of the canal for the proper protection of its 
coasts. §§ 

Many of these contentions may be easily controverted. 

(1.) The statement that the treaty had never been satisfactory 
to the United States is, apparently, not in accordance with the 
facts. Since 1860 the treaty seems to have been accepted as a 
final settlement, "entirely satisfactory" ||| to the United States. 
Moreover, the dissatisfaction prior to that time had been caused 
by British occupation in, or near, Central America, while the 

* Mr. Blaine to Mr. LoweU, November 29, 1881. 
t Mr. Blaine to Mr. Lowell, November 19, 1881. 
j Mr. Frelinerhuysen to Mr. Lowell, May 5, 1883. 
§ Mr. Blaine to Mr, Lowell, November 19, 1881. 
II Mr. Frelinghuysen to Mr. Lowell, May 8, 1882. 
It Mr. Blaine to Mr. Lowell. November 19, 1881. 
** Mr. Frelingmiysen to Mr. LoweU, May 8, 1882. 
tt Mr. Blaine to Mr. Lowell, November 19, 1881. 
It Mr. Frelinghuysen to Mr. Lowell, May 8, 1882, 
85 Mr. Blaine to Mr. Lowell, June 24, 1881. 
UII President Buchanan's Message, December ?. 1860. 
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principle of joint protection had never been disputed, but, on the 
contrary, had been repeatedly affirmed. 

(2.) The treaty was not made in order to secure British 
capital. It is not so nominated in the bond, and Daniel Web- 
ster declared that the money could " easily be obtained in this 
country."* 

(3.) The fact that the canal has not been built does not make 
the treaty invalid, seeing that by the eighth article Her Britannic 
Majesty and the United States " having not only desired to ac- 
complish a particular object, but also to establish a general prin- 
ciple,'' had agreed to extend their joint protection to any inter- 
oceanic canal or railway that might be constructed in Central 
America. 

(4.) There was no limit of time within which Great Britain 
was required to give a guarantee of protection. The canal has 
never been built and, therefore, has never needed protection. 
The Panama Railway is of much less international importance ; 
and, although England has never guaranteed the neutrality of 
that road, Lord John Russell, upon the invitation of Mr. Seward, 
in 1862, offered informal protection to it, saying that, in the 
event of " an actual derangement of the communication, the 
British government would readily co-operate with the United 
States in the measures that might be thought necessary." f 

(5.) Mr. Prelinghuy sen founded an ingenious argument upon 
the fact that British Honduras had been made a "colony." 
Lord Granville replied : 

" Inasmuch, then, as British Honduras was expressly excluded alto- 
gether from the arrangement which was entered into between the two gov- 
ernments in 1850, . . . Her Majesty's Government cannot see with 
what justice it can be said that the change of title of that possession of Her 
Majesty from that of a ' settlement ' to a ' colony' can be appealed to as a 
violation of the arrangement of 1850." X 

(6.) If the guarantee of the United States alone were enough 
it is improbable that the guarantee of the United States together 
with that of other nations would be less efficient. 

(7.) The " Monroe doctrine " is not a principle of interna- 
tional law. It is a guiding rule of conduct for the United States, 
laid down by Mr. Monroe, and variously interpreted by his suc- 

* Mr. Webster to Mr. Lawrence, May 14, 1852. 
i Mr. Adams to Mr. Seward, Ausrust 1, 1862. 
} Lord Granville to Mr. West, August 17, 1883 
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cessors. Moreover, the Executive and Senate in 1850, as well as 
the statesmen in authority for years before as well as after that 
period, did not consider the principle of joint protection to be 
contrary to the " Monroe doctrine " ; nor is it so in fact. 

(8.) Mr. Blaine's principal argument was deduced from 
" changed conditions " and from the extent and wealth of the 
Western coast. The growth of the United States on the Pacific 
was clearly foreseen in 1850, and was one of the causes which 
induced the United States to take a deep interest in the canal, 
and to enter into the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty for its protection. 
That these expectations had been more than realized was not a 
sufficient reason for refusing to adhere to the terms of the treaty. 
The conditions had not really changed, but they had developed. 

Great Britain, as well as the United States, has a large extent 
of territory on the Pacific, and the two nations, " in consequence 
of their possessions on the coast of the Pacific, and other obvious 
causes," as Daniel Webster said, " have a similar interest in its 
(*. e., the canal's) success."* 

It does not seem evident that the canal is "a part of our coast 
line" — a phrase which must have a particularly pleasant sound 
to the nations lying immediately south of the present boundary 
of the United States — nor is it indisputable that nature and the 
conformation of the continent have declared the United States 
the rightful masters of the canal, although Mr. Blaine would 
make it appear that this is " so evidently true by way of fact, as 
no man that is not desperately impudent can deny it." f 

In the absenee of any evidence other nations will refuse to be- 
lieve that all inter-oceanic canals are the property of the United 
States by the law of nature. Great Britain prefers to rely on the 
documentary evidence afforded by the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. 
Several of the European powers answered Mr. Blaine's circular 
in an evasive manner, as who should say " we will see thee again 
in this matter" J ; while Colombia declared her perfect liberty to 
choose her own protectors. § 

This departure from the traditions of the Department of 
State produced no practical results except, perhaps, some applause 

*Mr Webster to Mr. Lawrence, May 14, 1852* 

t The quotation is from " The Soveraigntie of the Seas, written in the yeare 
1633, by that learned knight Sr John Boroughs, Keeper of the Kecords in the Tower 
of London 

J See -'Foreign Relations of the United States, 1881." 

§ Report of Dr. Quijano Wallis, Minister of Foreign Affairs, to the Colombian 
Congress, 1883= 
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from the admirers of an aggressive policy, and much humiliation 
to the country because of the attempt to evade treaty obligations 
on frivolous grounds. 

Mr. Cleveland and Mr. Bayard, upon their advent, found that 
a treaty granting exclusive privileges had been negotiated with 
Nicaragua with a view to the construction of a canal through that 
country. The treaty was promptly withdrawn from the consid- 
eration of the Senate for reasons expressed by Mr. Cleveland in 
his first message :* 

"I am unable to recommend propositions involving paramount privi- 
leges of ownership or right outside of our own territory, when coupled with 
absolute and unlimited engagements to defend the territorial integrity of 
the state where such interests lie. . . . Whatever highway may be con- 
structed across the barrier dividing the two greatest maritime areas of the 
world must be for the world's benefit, a trust for mankind, to be removed 
from the chance of domination by any single power, nor become a point of 
invitation for hostilities or a prize for warlike ambition. An engagement 
combining the construction, ownership, and operation of such work by this 
government, with an offensive and defensive alliance for its protection with 
the foreign state, whose responsibilities and rights we should share, is, in 
my judgment, inconsistent with such dedication to universal and neutral 
use, and would, moreover, entail measures for its realization beyond the 
scope of our national polity or present means." 

After stating that the United States have " by their positive 
declarations and through the formal obligation of treaties," con- 
secrated the canal to the " common use of mankind," Mr. Cleve- 
land announced that his administration would bear in mind the 
declaration of Mr. Cass, who said : 

" What the United States want in Central America, next to the happi- 
ness of its people, is the security and neutrality of the inter-oceanic routes 
which lead through it." 

" These suggestions," Mr. Cleveland added, " may serve to emphasize 
what I have already said on the score of the necessity of a neutralization of 
any inter-oceanic transit ; and this can only be accomplished by making the 
use of the route open to all nations and subject to the ambitions and war- 
like necessities of none." 

In 1888 and in 1894 the United States again confirmed their 
adherence to the Clayton-Bulwer treaty (and consequently to the 
policy indicated in it) by insisting that Great Britain should 
refrain from any intervention in behalf of the Mosquito Indians, 
and by using the Clayton-Bulwer treaty as a spell wherewith to 
lay this ghost of England's protectorate, f 

* Message to Congress, December 8, 1885. 

t See letters oi Mr. Bayard to Mr. Phelps, November 23, 1888; Marquess of Salis- 
bury to Mr. Edwards, March 7, 1889 ; Mr. Bayard to Mr. Gresham, May 28, 1891. 
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Efforts have been recently made in Congress to depart from 
the traditional policy, and to revive the Nicaragua Canal scheme 
under the auspices of the United States, but these efforts have 
not yet been successful. 

The old policy of seeking no exclusive advantage and of wish- 
ing to place the canal under the protection of all nations, for the 
benefit of all nations, is in accordance with treaty obligations, 
justice, and practical wisdom. In return for the expense in arma- 
ment, which would be necessary to maintain control of the canal, 
the United States, In guaranteeing, alone, the free passage of 
the Isthmus, would, as Mr. de Bustamante* observes, "only suc- 
ceed in wilfully drawing upon themselves an inexhaustible 
source of international conflicts." The canal can be neutral- 
ized, in the proper sense of the word, only by conventional 
agreement between the great maritime Powers. Similar arrange- 
ments in regard to Belgium, Switzerland, and other places have 
been found satisfactory. The neutralization of Colombia or Nica- 
ragua would remove them from the danger of attack by any for- 
eign power, while leaving their domestic affairs free from the 
control of external influence. This is a state of things which the 
" Monroe doctrine " was designed to bring about; and an inter- 
national agreement to neutralize the country through which the 
canal may pass would be equivalent to an international agreement 
to observe the " Monroe doctrine " in regard to that country. 

James Gustavus Wkixeley. 



* In article In Revue de Droit International, tome XXVII., Nos. 2 and 3. This 
article contains an interesting discussion of the means of neutralizing the canal. 



